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PREFATORY     NOTE. 


With  the  help  of  this  Httle  book,  a  man 
of  fair  intelHgence,  and  some  aptitude  in 
the  use  of  tools,  will  be  able  to  construct  a 
violin.  Whether  it  will  be  a  good  or  a 
bad  violin  will  depend  mainly  upon  things 
which  will  come  gradually,  and  after  some 
failures  and  many  attempts,  within  the 
maker's  own  control.  There  is  no  magic 
in  the  art  of  making  a  fiddle,  but  there  is 
a  wide  scope  foe  .thq',exefca$e  pf«%hfe  iSVehtaJ^'i 
powers  of  hin>  wTio'wbilfd'ttiakV'a    'good 

...  .  .  •••      ••;  .«. 

instrument.  .*::":   i       '•••• 
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THE    ART 
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CHAPTER  1. 

THE    COMPONENT    PARTS    OF   THE   VIOLIN. 

'\A7'E  must  at  the  outset  distinguish  between  those  parts 
which  form  the  actual  vioHn,  and  those  which  are 
accessories.  Thus  the  pegs,  strings,  finger-board,  tail-piece, 
.nut,  tail-piece  pin,  bridge,  and  sound  post,  are  all 
accessories,  and  separate  and  distinct  from  the  violin  itself, 
which  consists  of  the  following  parts  : — 

Back* 

Belly         

4  Corner  Blocks,  one  Top  Block, 
one  Bottom  Block 

Sides         

Side  Linings 

Bass  Bar  ... 

Tail-piece  Nut     ... 

Purflingst 

Neck,  Scroll,  and  Peg  Box 

*  The  back  and  belly  may  each  be  made  of  one  piece,  and  they  are  then  called 
"  whole  or  slab  back,"  or  "  whole  belly. " 

t  The  purfliogs  are  not  absolutely  necessary,  but  are  only  ornamental  inlaid  black 
lines  runnmg  close  to  the  edge  of  the  back  and  belly. 


... 

2  pieces 

... 

2          „ 

'■.f 

6      „ 

6      » 

... 

12         „ 

... 

I  piece 

... 

I      » 

... 

24  pieces 

... 

I  piece 
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The  neck,  the  back,  and  the  sides  are  more  often  made 
of  maple,  though  other  woods  have  been  used,  such  as 
beech ;  but  maple,  if  well  chosen,  is  by  far  the  most 
satisfactory  material. 

The  belly,  blocks,  bass-bar,  side-linings,  and  sound-post 
are  made  of  pine. 

The  nut,  finger-board,  tail-piece,  tail-piece  nut,  and  tail- 
piece pin,  are  made  of  ebony ;  the  pegs  are  made  of 
ebony,  box,  or  rosewood.  These  can  all  be  bought ;  if  you 
make  them,  you  will  of  course  want  a  lathe  in  addition  to 
the  tools  hereafter  mentioned.  The  other  ebony  parts  you. 
can  make ;  but  as  they  are  not  of  the  body  of  the  violin 
proper,  and  have  practically  nothing  to  do  with  the  tone  of 
the  instrument,  we  advise  you  to  buy  them. 

With  regard  to  the  wood  of  the  violin — the  maple  and 
the  pine — much  judgment  and  experience  will  be  needed  if 
you  elect  to  choose  your  own  wood.  So  many  qualities 
have  to  be  combined  in  wood  which  is  to  produce  a  good' 
fiddle,  that  we  strongly  counsel  you  to  concentrate  your 
attention  on  the  making  of  the  violin,  leaving  the  task  of 
selecting  the  wood  to  those  who  have  spent  many  years  at 
the  business.  Messrs.  Haynes  &  Co.,  Limited,  the  pub- 
lishers of  this  book,  use  considerable  quantities  of  fine 
woods  in  their  workshops,  and  if  you  will  call,  or  write  and 
tell  them  what  you  want,  you  may  rely  on  getting  the  right 
thing  at  a  fair  price.  You  can  buy  the  wood,  just  as  it  was 
cut  from  the  tree,  sawn  into  blocks  of  the  right  size  to 
begin  to  work  upon ;  for  instance,  two  pieces  of  pine  for 
the  belly ;  another  piece  of  pine  out  of  which  you  can  get. 
your  top  and  bottom  blocks,  corners  or  "  quoins,"  side- 
linings,  and  bass-bar ;  two  pieces  of  maple  for  your  back ;. 
and  another  piece  of  maple  w^ithin  which  Hes  a  lovely  neck,, 
head,  and  scroll,  if  you  have  the  wit  of  brain  and  deftness 
of  hand  to  bring  it  out.  The  merit  of  making  a  good 
instrument  will  be  yours  if  you  succeed;  and  you  will  have 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing,  before  you  begin,  that  you  have 
obtained  good  material  on  which  it  will  well  repay  you  to- 
spend  your  time  and  labour.  Therefore,  buy  your  wood. 
Unless    you    have    the    necessary    experience,    and    the 
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judgment  born  of  experience,  it  will  avail  little  to  tell  you 
that  your  wood  must  be  well  seasoned,  quite  sound  and  free 
from  flaws,  and  of  straight  grain :  that  it  must  not  be  too 
hard  or  too  soft  j  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  If  you  buy  your 
wood  from  a  good  judge  of  good  wood,  all  these  details  will 
have  been  well  and  wisely  looked  after,  by  those  capable  of 
looking  after  them,  before  it  comes  into  your  hands.  Again, 
therefore,  I  say,  buy  your  wood,  and  do  not  trust  to  your 
^wn  judgment. 


CHAPTER   II. 

THE   VIOLIN    maker's   TOOLS. 

nPAKE  now  another  word  of  advice — lei  your  tools  be  the 
best  that  money  can  buy.  Bad  tools  are  a  constant 
source  of  annoyance.  Some  of  your  tools  will  be  such  as 
are  used  by  all  who  work  in  woodj  others  are  specially 
made  for  violin  makers.  The  latter  kind  you  can  buy  of 
the  firm  before  mentioned.  Keep  your  tools  always  in 
.iirst-class  working  order. 

A  work-bench,  or  table,  is  an  absolute  necessity.  It 
need  not  be  more  than  five  or  six  feet  by  two-and-a-half  or 
ithree  feet.  At  one  end  of  it  should  be  an  ordinary  wooden 
carpenter's  vice.  Let  your  bench  be  of  such  a  height  that 
you  can  work  at  it  standing,  without  stooping.  We  need 
hardly  tell  you  that  its  surface  should  be  perfectly  level,  or 
.that  it  should  be  kept  rigidly  clean.  On  the  title-page  of 
this  book  is  a  rough  sketch  of  all  that  the  bench  tieed  be ;  of 
course  you  can  make  it  as  ornamental  as  you  please. 

You  will  want  three  saws  ;  the  first  an  ordinary  saw, 
with  a  24-inch  blade;  the  second  a  hand-saw  for  smaller 
work ;  the  third  a  bow-saw  (or  fret-saw)  of  the  uiual  shape. 

Three  ordinary  chisels;  a  small  one  3-i6ths  of  an  inch 
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wide,  a  medium  size  3-8ths  of  an  inch  wide,  and  a  large- 
size  one  inch  wide. 

Of  gouges,  or  rounded  chisels,  you  will  want  eight ;  the 
smallest  one-eighth  of  an  inch  wide,  and  the  rest  ranging. 
from  that  width  to  the  widest,  which  must  be  an  inch  wide. 

Several  planes  will  be  needed.  First  of  all,  one  with  flat 
bottom,  about  eight  inches  long,  of  which  this  is  a  side 
view : — 


Fig.  A. 

The  bottom  of  this  plane  must  be  of  this  shape  : — 


Fig.  B. 

the  slit  at  a  «,  being  for  the  blade.     To  remove  the  blade- 
loosen  the  smaller  of  the  two  blocks  shown  in  this  figure  : — 


Fig.  C. 


/ 
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and  to  put  it  back  in  its  place,  first  put  in  the  larger  blocks 
insert  the  blade,  and  tap  in  the  smaller  block  gently  with  a 
hammer.  The  complete  tool,  ready  for  use,  is  of  this 
shape  : — 


Fig.  D. 

Keep  all  your  plane  blades  so  sharp  that  they  will  take  off 
the  thinnest  possible  shaving. 

Then  you  will  require  three  planes  with  curved  bottoms, 
for  scooping  out  very  small  hollows.  One  should  be  an 
inch  long,  another  an  inch-and-a-half,  and  a  third  two  inches. 
These  are  of  metal.  The  next  two  figures  give  a  view  of  the 
side  and  bottom  of  these  curious  little  tools  : — 


Fig.  E. 
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Fig.  F. 

A  long  jack-plane  of  the  usual  kind  must  also  be  provided. 
The  next  illustration  will  show  you   the  shape   of  the 
knives  you  will  want, 


Fig.  G. 

viz.,  with  pointed  blades.  Four  of  these  are  necessary,  the 
smallest  one  inch  and  the  longest  three  inches  in  the  blade. 
By  "  the  blade  "  I  mean  the  sharpened  wedge-shaped  part ; 
the  iron  itself  may  be  much  longer,  and  fixed  in  a  long 
wooden  handle,  which  can  be  cut  away  as  the  blade  wears 
out  by  constant  sharpening. 

Two  or  three  cabinet-maker's  steel  scrapers  are  wanted, 
with  rounded  edges;  and  one  with  a  double  edge  coming 
to  an  angle  in  the  middle,  thus  : — 


Fig.  H. 

To  enable  you  to  measure  and  accurately  adjust  the 
thicknesses  of  back  and  belly,  you  will  want  a  pair  of  steel 
callipers  of  this  shape  : —  ^ 
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Fig.    I. 

fitted  with  round  knobs  at  the  ends  to  prevent  injury  being 
done  to  the  wood.  These  must  be  long  enough  in  the  leg 
to  reach  from  any  part  of  the  edge  to  the  spot  you  want  to 
measure. 

A  steel  tracer  will  be  wanted,  with  a  spring  and  a  screw, 
and  with  one  leg  shorter  than  the  other,  thus  : — 


Fig.  K. 

To  curve  your  side-pieces  or  ribs,  and  their  corresponding 
side-linings,  to  their  required  shape,  a  bending  iron  is  used. 
B  is  oval,  and  C  shows  the  shape  of  it. 


0 


Fig.  L. 


A  small  iron  hand-vice,  to   open  about  2 J  inches,  which 
needs  no  description ;  and  files  of  various  shapes. 
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A  good  number  of  wooden  hand-screws  or  clamps  of  the 
shape  of  fig.  M — say  rwenty.  From  A  to  B  should  be 
3  inches,  and  C  about  i  inch  thick. 


Fig.  M. 


Put  bits  of  cloth  or  felt  between  A  and  C  and  the  part  of 
the  violin  to  be  gripped,  so  that  the  hand-screws  will  leave 
no  marks. 

Some  clips,  made  of  hard  wood,  9  inches  long,  i  inch 
wide  at  A,  2  inches  from  point  to  point  (at  B),  and  about 
half-an-inch  thick. 


Fig.  N. 


A  similar  clip  only  2  inches  long  will  be  useful.  The  inner 
surfaces  of  these  clips  must  be  as  smooth  as  they  can  be 
made,  or  they  will  chafe  the  wood  when  pressure  is  applied. 
While  talking  of  tools  we  may  as  well  include  a  glue-pot, 
which  hardly  needs  an  illustration.  A  tool  to  fix  the 
sound-post  in  its  place  is  called  a  "sound-post  setter."  In 
Fig.  O,  A  shows  the  shape  of  this  steel  implement,  and  B 
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the  amount  of  bend  necessary  to  avoid  chafing  the  edges  of 
they  or  sound  hole. 


S^ 


^ 


L 


Fig.  O. 

Spohr    recommends   another   shape   of  sound-post  setter^ 
shown  in  the  next  figure. 


Fig.  P. 

The  "  mould,"  as  it  is  called,  is  a  "  tool "  quite  as  much 
as  a  chisel,  a  gouge,  or  a  plane ;  but  as  its  shape  depends 
upon  the  model  you  are  going  to  make,  we  will  talk  first 
about  that,  and  discuss  the  mould  when  you  have  settled  on 
your  model. 
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CHAPTER    III. 


THE   PATTERN   AND   MODELS. 


I 


PRESUME  that  in  making  your  violin,  you  will  wish  to 
follow  the  example  set  by  the  great  makers  of  the  past, 
and  make  as  good  an  instrument  as  you  possibly  can.  You 
are  doubtless  aware  that  the  makers  who  have  most  excelled 
in  making  fine  violins  are  the  Amati,  Guarnerius,  and 
greatest  of  all,  Stradivarius. 

Whichever  of  these  makers  you  may  choose  to  follow  as  to 
■shape,  you  will  want  to  know  precisely  what  that  shape  is 
before  you  can  cut  out  your  pattern.  You  can.  obtain  for  a 
few  pence,  from  the  publishers  above-named,  patterns  printed 
on  paper,  drawn  from  excellent  models  by  the  above  makers. 
These  patterns  will  be  a  more  exact  guide  as  to  the  shape 
of  your  violin  than  you  can  ever  hope  to  reach  by  studying 
directions  as  to  measurements  ;  and  we  therefore  advise  you 
to  procure  a  few  patterns  of  the  maker  you  propose  to 
imitate,  and  these  patterns  will  give  you  also  the  exact 
^hape  and  position  of  the  sound-holes,  a  matter  which  is  of 
great  moment. 

Having  procured  your  patterns,  take  two  pieces  of 
mahogany,  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  each  large 
enough  to  hold  one  of  the  patterns.  Then  paste  the 
patterns  very  carefully  upon  them,  wait  till  they  are  dry, 
.and  cut  away  the  edges  very  carefully  to  the  exact  size  of 
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your  pattern.     Your  two  mahogany  slabs  laid  on  the  bench 
will  together  then  be  of  this  shape  : — 


Fig.  Q. 

You  will  want  to  cut  out  the  bends  at  the  corners  and 
bouts  *  with  great  care,  and  smooth  them  with  a  fine  file. 
Write  in  ink  the  name  of  the  maker  of  the  model  (say 
Stra  livarius)  on  each  piece  of  mahogany  for  future  reference. 
Then  you  must  make,  also  of  mahogany,  the  following, 
models : — 

(i)  For  the  curve  of  back  and  belly  from  end  to'end. 


Fig.  R. 

{2)  For  the  curve  at  the  greatest  width  of  the^instru- 
ment. 


Fig.  S. 


*  The  word   '*  bouts  "  is  always  used  in  this  work   to  describe  what  are  really 
the  "  iniitr  jjouts,"  i.e.,  the  sma  1  bends  on  either  side  of  the  /  holes. 
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(3)  For  the  curve  over  the  /  holes : — 


Fig.  T. 

(4)  For  the  curve  at  the  greatest  width  of  the  part 
between  the  /  holes  and  the  neck  : — 

Fig.  V. 

You  will  naturally  want  to  know  what  curve  the  arch  in 
each  of  these  four  models  is  to  make.  This  can  only  be 
ascertained  by  fitting  them  to  an  actual  instrument.  Do  not 
trust  to  your  eye,  but  get  a  good  Strad.  copy,  which  you  can 
buy  at  the  expense  of  about  a  sovereign.  These  copies,  when 
well  made  as  to  shape  and  thickness,  are  exact  imitations 
of  Strads.,  and  may  therefore  be  relied  on  as  guides  in  these 
respects.  Obtain  a  copy  therefore,  and  by  means  of  knife, 
file,  and  glass-paper,  fit  the  curve  of  each  model  to  that  of 
the  copy.  You  cannot  be  too  particular  as  to  making  these 
curves  fit,  as  nothing  but  a  precise  fit  will  be  of  any  use. 
The  copy  will  also  guide  you  as  to  the  scroll,  neck,  and 
peg-box. 

Then,  with  a  similar  piece  of  mahogany,  make  a  sound- 
hole  model  thus  :  lay  it  on  your  model  and  pencil  out  the 
edges  of  the  bouts  only,  and  cut  it  off  square  elsewhere, 
leaving  it  of  this  shape  : — 


Fig.  W. 
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Then  make  two  more  paper  patterns,  like  those  already  used 
for  the  model  of  the  entire  back,  cut  them  out  the  shape  of 
Fig.  W,  and  paste  them  accurately  on  the  mahogany  sound- 
hole  model.  Then  with  great  care  cut  away  the  sound- 
boles  with  your  smallest  knife,  which  must  be  very  sharp, 
.and  used  with  great  caution  lest  you  cut  away  too  much,  in 
which  case  your  work  must  be  done  all  over  again. 
"  Measure  twice  before  you  cut  once"  is  a  good  rule  for  a 
iiddle  maker. 


CHAPTER     IV. 


THE    MOULD. 


T3EF0RE  going  any  further,  we  may  as  well  say  that  the 
most  valuable  lesson  you  can  learn  about  your  future 
work  will  be  to  study  well  the  inside  of  a  violin.  To 
do  this,  take  the  belly  off  the  Strad.  copy  you  have  bought, 
by  inserting  your  smallest  knife  between  the  belly  and  the 
side  piece,  close  to  the  neck.  Work  the  knife  round  care- 
fully, without  cutting  the  wood  at  all,  but  only  cutting 
through  the  glue,  and  you  will  find  that  the  belly  will  come 
•off  without  trouble. 

You  will  then  see  several  things  at  a  glance,  and  get  a  far 
better  comprehension  of  them  than  any  book  alone  could 
give  you.  You  will  see  that  the  four  corners  are  filled  up 
with  pine  blocks,  and  that  in  addition  to  these  four,  there 
are  two  others,  which  are  called  the  top  and  bottom  blocks. 
To  enable  you  to  fix  these  blocks,  and  the  side-pieces, 
firmly  in  their  places,  you  will  want  a  solid  foundation  on 
which  to  work,  so  as  to  build  up  your  violin  piece  by  piece. 
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That  solid  foundation  is  called  the  mould,  which  we  will' 
proceed  to  describe. 

Moulds  are  of  two  kinds,  exterior  and  interior.  Some 
makers  work  with  one  and  some  with  the  other.  An  expert 
told  us  not  long  ago,  when  we  asked  him  which  in  his 
judgment  was  the  best,  that  the  exterior  mould  was  the 
best  for  quick  work,  but  the  interior  mould  was  safest  and 
most  certain  in  use.  We  presume  your  object  is  to  make  a 
good  violin  rather  than  to  do  quick  work,  and  our  directions 
therefore  apply  only  to  the  interior  mould. 

Take  a  piece  of  walnut,  large  enough  to  cover  your  two 
mahogany  patterns  when  laid  together  (Fig.  Q) ;  measure 
the  depth  of  the  side-piece  at  the  tail-piece  end  of  the  violin 
from  which  you  have  removed  the  belly,  and  see  that  your 
piece  of  walnut  is  precisely  as  thick  all  over  as  the  depth  of  the 
side-piece  you  have  measured.    Be  very  particular  as  to  this. 

Then  cut  away  the  edges  of  this  piece  of  walnut  until  it 
will  just  fit  inside  your  bellyless  fiddle.  The  side-linings  all 
round  the  top  edge  will  be  in  your  way,  and  you  must 
deftly  cut  them  out  with  your  knife.  You  will,  of  course, 
see  the  absolute  necessity  of  having  the  edges  of  your 
walnut  mould  perfectly  square,  and  of  glass-papering  them 
till  the  mould  will  just  slip,  without  force,  and  with  not  too 
much  freedom,  into  the  body  of  the  open  fiddle  till  it  rests 
on  the  side-lining  below.  If  the  edges  of  the  mould  are 
not  perfectly  square,  the  side  pieces  of  your  fiddle  will  not 
be  perpendicular  to  belly  and  back.  The  mould,  as  com- 
pleted up  to  this  point,  will  be  of  this  shape  : — 


Fig.  X. 
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only,  at  present,  the  square  corners  at  b,  b,  b,  b,  have  not 
been  cut  out.  Your  mould,  if  properly  cut  away,  will  just 
fit  the  top  and  bottom  blocks  at  a,  a,  :  and  you  must  next 
cut,  at  b,  b,  b,  b,  a  square  place  into  which  you  can  fix  your 
pine  corner  blocks  as  shown  in  the  above  figure,  those 
corner  blocks  being,  of  course,  no  part  of  the  mould  itself, 
which  will  then  be  of  the  shape  of  the  thick  line.  At 
r,  ^,  r,  c,  cut  out  holes  clean  through  the  mould,  and  also 
four  other  similar  holes  as  shown  in  Fig.  X.  These  are 
for  fixing  in  your  clamps  when  you  come  to  put  on  the  side 
pieces  and  corner  blocks. 

Now  look  at  Fig.  Y,  which  is  your  mould,  with  some 
other  pieces,  eight  in  all,  added  to  it.  These  moulds  can,  if 
you  prefer  it,  be  bought  ready-made. 


Fig.  Y. 

These  eight  pieces  are  of  walnut,  and  are  for  the  purpose 
of  clamping  the  sides  to  the  top,  bottom,  and  corner  blocks. 
You  will  see  that  there  are  two  blocks  of  walnut  at  top  and 
bottom,  two  for  the  small  bends,  or  bouts,  and  four  for  the 
corners  These  must  be  scraped  and  glass-papered  so  as  to 
fit  the  outer  edges  of  the  mould  to  a  nicety. 

We  shall  soon  want  glue.  Use  either  Cologne  glue  or 
Russian  glue  of  the  best  quality.  Buy  the  best ;  common 
glue  is  worse  than  useless,  as  it  will  try  your  temper  and 
exhaust  your  stock  of  expletives.  An  ordinary  glue-pot 
will  do,  but  the  inner  vessel  should  be  enamelled.  Take 
care  your  water  never  boils,  and  add  water  to  the  glue  itself 
very  slowly ;  when  ready  for  use  it  should  be  like  very  thick 
oil.  Use  it  quite  hot,  and  apply  it  with  a  good-sized  camel- 
hair  brush.     In  winter  it  is  wise  to  warm  the  edges  of  the 
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wood  before  putting  the  glue  on.  In  the  heat  of  summer 
your  glue  will  dry  in  from  four  to  six  hours,  in  winter  it 
will  probably  require  twelve,  and  in  damp  weather,  even 
more  than  that. 

Now  cut  your  top,  bottom,  and  corner  blocks,  to  fit  the 
mould  as  shown  at  A,  A,  h^  b,  b,  b  in  this  figure : — 


Fig.  Z. 


Make  them  fit  exactly,  and  let  the  grain  run  across  the 
fiddle.  Cut  the  blocks  an  eighth  of  an  inch  thicker  than 
the  mould.  Put  a  small  spot  of  glue  on  each  block,  and 
fix  it  in  its  place  as  shown  in  the  last  figure,  and  let  the 
edges  project  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  beyond  the  mould. 
When  the  glue  is  dry,  cut  and  file  away  all  the  blocks  till 
they  are  precisely  of  the  thickness  of  the  mould.  The 
foundations  of  your  fiddle  are  now  laid.  Be  precise  in 
making  the  corner  blocks  the  same  shape  as  those  in  your 
copy.  Use  the  gouge,  and  let  the  edges  of  the  blocks 
complete  the  corners.     Glass-paper  them  when  finished. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE    SIDE    PIECES    (OR    RIBS)   AND    SIDE    LININGS. 

/^UT  a  strip  of  maple  4  inches  wide,  30  inches  long,  and 
one-tenth  of  an  inch  thick ;  the  grain  must  run  the 
long  way  of  the  strip.  (These  strips  can  be  bought  ready- 
cut  to  proper  size  and  thickness.)  Fasten  the  strip  to  the 
bench  with  the  hand  vice,  and  plane  it  smooth,  of  course 
working  away  from  the  vice.  Smooth  it  on  both  sides,  then 
turn  it  round  and  plane  the  end  which  was  in  the  vice. 
Put  a  bit  of  flat  wood  between  the  vice  and  the  strip,  or  it 
will  be  badly  dinted.  Maple  is  tricky  stuff  to  plane,  and 
the  more  curly  and  beautiful  the  pattern,  the  more  it  will 
"  kick "  under  the  plane  ;  to  prevent  this,  fix  the  plane 
iron  so  as  to  project  only  a  small  shade  beyond  the  plane, 
so  as  to  cut  off  a  very  fine  shaving ;  otherwise  the  wood 
will  "  cut  up  rough."  Scrape  away  all  roughness,  and  get  a 
good  surface  on  the  side  which  is  to  be  seen. 

With  a  steel  tracer  divide  the  four  inches  of  width  into 
three  equal  partS;,  and  cut  caretully  with  the  knife.  Take  a 
plane  between  your  knees,  bottom  upwards,  and  most  care- 
fully trim  the  edges  of  these  three  strips  till  they  are 
reduced  to  i^j  inch  wide. 

Measure  round  the  mould  with  strips  of  cardboard 
thus  : — two  from  the  middle  of  the  top  block  to  the  first 
corner  ;  'two  for  the  bouts ;  two  from  the  place  of  the  tail- 
piece hole  to  the  corners.  Then  cut  six  strips  of  maple 
accordingly,  but  be  sure  and  leave  them  long  enough  for 
trimming  and  adjusting. 

These  strips  must  now  be  bent.  Heat  the  thick  end  of 
the  bending  iron  in  the  fire,  but  it  must  not  be  hot  enough 
to  burn  the  wood.  Fix  the  handle  in  the  vice,  dip  your 
strip  in  cold  water,  and  gradually  bend  it  round  the  hot 
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iron.  Dip  it  often  in  the  cold  water  as  you  go  on.  When 
you  have  snapped  half-a-dozen  strips,  you  will  find  that  this 
operation  is  not  to  be  hurried.  Mind  and  not  curl  the  strip 
out  of  the  square,  but  so  curl  it  that  when  finished 
its  entire  edge  will  touch  the  table  and  its  sides  be 
perpendicular. 

Now  trim  the  sides  for  the  bouts.  Fit  them  into  the 
mould,  and  then  work  a  bevel  edge  at  each  end.  Then 
take  the  upper  bends,  trim  with  a  bevel  edge  to  fit  the  side- 
pieces  at  the  bouts ;  and  do  the  same  with  the  lower  bends, 
which  must  have  their  joint  at  the  meeting  place  filed  so 
that  the  joint  is  perfect.  The  place  where  the  upper  bends 
meet  (at  the  neck)  are  not  so  particular,  as  some  will  be  cut 
away  to  fit  the  neck  in  its  place. 

We  shall  now  see  the  uses  of  the  eight  loose  pieces  of 
walnut  shown  in  fig.  Y.  Rub  the  edges  of  the  mould 
with  soap,  but  not  the  blocks.  Put  glue  on  the  two  corner 
blocks  in  one  of  the  bouts,  and  put  the  side  piece  in  its 
proper  place.     Do  the  same  with  the  other  bout. 

Glue  the  top  block  and  one  of  the  corner  blocks,  and 
put  on  the  side  piece  ;  so  with  the  other  side  piece ;  also  the 
side  pieces  round  the  lower  bend. 

Take  the  top  piece  of  walnut  and  clamp  it  with  special 
iron  clamps,  made  for  this  purpose,  to  the  nearest  hole  in 
the  mould ;  do  the  same  thing  with  the  bottom  piece  of 
walnut,  the  two  bout  pieces,  and  the  four  corner  pieces, 
all  of  which  are  shown  in  fig.  Y  in  their  places. 

The  side  pieces  at  the  neck  end  are  usually  somewhat 
narrower  than  at  the  opposite  end.  Take  your  knife  and  file, 
and  trim  off  the  top  block  and  sides  (neck  end)  just  one- 
tenth  of  inch ;  then  graduate  the  height  from  i\  inch  at  the 
bottom  end  to  \\  less  i-ioth  of  an  inch  at  the  neck  end,  so 
that  when  the  belly  is  laid  on  it  will  meet  the  sides  all 
round,  notwithstanding  the  difference  in  height.  This  of 
course  cannot  be  done  till  the  glue  is  dry  and  firm,  and  the 
clamps  taken  off,  and  the  blocks  trimmed  down  to  the 
height  of  the  side  pieces. 

The  side-linings  are  the  little  "  mouldings,"  as  they  may 
be  called,  which  you  can  make  of  pine,  from  the  pattern 
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you  will  find  in  your  bellyless  fiddle.  Bend  them  with  the 
bending  iron,  and  glue  them  in  level  with  the  edges  of  the 
sides,  and  clamp  up  till  dry  and  firm.  Special  clamps  are 
made  for  this  purpose,  something  like  an  old-fashioned 
clothes  peg. 

You  can  then,  with  your  knife,  cut  through  the  spot  of 
glue  which  holds  each  block  to  the  mould,  take  out  the 
mould,  round  off  the  corner  blocks  with  a  gouge  ;  and  your 
framework  is  finished. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


THE  BACK    AND    BELLY. 


nPHESE  are  arched  alike,  the  only  difference  being  that 
the  belly  is  left  at  the  finish  sUghtly  thinner  than  the 
back,  as  explained  later  on  in  this  chapter. 

For   the  back,  take  your  two  pieces    of  maple  of  this 
shape : — 


Fig.  AA. 

Plane  them  all  over,  and  put  them  on  the  table  with  the 
edges  together,  thus  : — 


^:^??^^>^^^^^^^^  -^^^  ^  .  :^;^^^^^^^ 


Fig.  BB 
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If  you  are  going  to  make  a  "  whole  back,"  your  piece  of 
wood  will  be  of  this  form  : — 


n. 


Fig.  CC 

I?  Presuming  you  are  making  your  back  in  two  pieces,  plane 
both  the  thick  edges  till  you  have  a  perfect  join.  When 
this  is  done,  glue  and  clamp  them. 

Take  your  mahogany  model,  lay  it  on  the  fiat  side,  and 
draw,  with  the  point  of  the  iracer,  the  outline  of  the  model 
on  the  back.  Saw  it  out,  leaving  wood  enough  outside  the 
line,  and  be  sure  the  edge  is  quite  square  with  the  fiat 
surface.  Smooth  the  edge  with  sandpaper,  open  your 
tracer  just  one-sixth  of  an  inch,  and  draw^  a  line  ail  round 
the  edge  one-sixth  of  an  inch  from  the  fiat  side. 

Now  screw  the  back  with  the  flat  side  on  the  table,  take 
a  large  gouge,  and  work  the  back  to  a  rough  outline  of  its 
final  shape.  Take  off  small  pieces,  and  leave  plenty 
of  wood  to  allow  of  the  subsequent  operations.  Look 
at  fig.  DD. 


Fig.  DD.  . 

Begin  on  the  ridge  between  the  bouts,  and  work  a  cutting 
(which  will  get  deeper  as  you  go)  up  to  the  button ;  then 
work  another  down  to  the  tail-piece  end  ;  then  one  acoss 
to  A,  and  another  to  B.     Then,  with  a  smaller  gouge,  work 
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the  diagonals  to  the  four  points  at  the  edge.     Don't  cut 
away  too  much. 

Clear  away  the  spare  wood  all  over  right  to  the  edge,  and 
and  with  the  smallest  round-bottomed  plane  make  the  sur- 
face quite  smooth,  until  your  length  and  width  models 
(Figs.  R,  S,  T,  and  V)  all  fit  closely.  With  your  /  hole 
model  mark  the  two  inner  notches,  which  will  show  you 
where  your  shortest  model  must  fit. 

Now,  with  the  little  plane,  clear  out  the  groove  or  valley 
near  the  edges,  which  will  leave  a  rise  up  to  the  outside. 
The  arching  all  over  must  fall  away  to  the  bottom  of  this 
groove.     Finish  off  with  scrapers  and  glass  paper. 

Now  clean  your  bench,  put  a  piece  of  green  baize  on  it, 
put  little  bits  of  wood  under  it  all  round,  so  that  you 
can  lay  the  back  on  it  with  the  outer  side  downwards,  and 
keep  the  edges  level  while  you  are  at  work.  The  bits  of 
wood  laid  under  the  green  baize  are  for  the  edges  of  the 
back  to  rest  on,  while  the  middle  rests  on  the  table, 
so  that  it  may  be  steady  while  you  work.  You  are  now 
going  to  hollow  out  the  inside  of  the  back  with  gouges  and 
the  small  plane ;  but,  for  the  present,  leave  it  all  over  one- 
sixteenth  of  an  mch  thicker  than  it  will  be  when  firished. 

As  to  thicknesses^  which  are  most  important,  note  the 
following : — 

Draw  a  pencil  Ime  across  the  centre,  between  the  two 
inner  notches  of  the  /  holes,  the  position  of  which  you  can 
get  from  the/  hole  model.  The  middle  of  this  line  is  the 
starting  point  to  work  down  to  your  proper  thicknesses. 
Open  the  compasses  f  of  an  inch,  and  make  on  each  side 
of  the  pencil  Une  a  mark  at  that  distance  from  the  centre. 
These  two  marks  will  of  course  be  i|-  inch  apart.  Pencil 
off  with  a  ruler  a  Hne  |  of  an  inch  from  your  centre  joint, 
on  each  side.  Measure  from  the  centre  pencil  line,  which 
is  drawn  between  the  inner  notches  of  the  /  holes,  three 
inches  towards  the  top  of  the  back  (neck  end),  and  two 
inches  towards  the  bottom  (tail-piece  end).  Join  these 
lines,  and  you  have  a  rectangle  5  inches  x   i^  inch. 

Now  work  the  belly  just  like  the  back  up  to  this  point, 
and  note  that  on  the  belly  the  wood  in  this  rectangular  space 
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must  be  one-eigJiih  of  an  inch  thick.  This  thickness  must 
be  worked  down  on  all  sides  of  this  rectangle,  gradually  and 
not  in  steps,  until  at  the  point  where  the  belly  joins  the 
blocks  it  is  just  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  this 
thickness  of  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  must  run  all  round 
under  the  valley  left  near  the  outer  edge  on  the  other  side  of 
the  belly. 

The  thicknesses  of  the  back  are  got  at  just  in  the  same 
way  as  those  of  the  belly,  only  the  back  must  be  everywhere 
one  twenty-fourth  of  an  inch  thicker  than  the  belly.  That  is 
to  say,  the  rectangle  of  the  back  will  be  one  twenty-fourth 
of  an  inch  thicker  than  one  eighth  of  an  inch — in  other 
words  the  rectangle  of  the  back  will  be  one-eighth  of  an 
vs\q\\  plus  one  twenty-fourth  of  an  inch  ;  the  thickness  undei 
the  *'  valley  "  will  be  one-sixteenth  plus  one  twenty-fourth 
of  an  inch ;  and  the  gradual  thinning  down  of  the  back  will 
be  at  all  points  one  twenty-fourth  of  an  inch  thicker  than 
the  corresponding  part  of  the  belly. 

At  every  step,  take  measurements  with  your  callipers 
(fig.  I).  With  pieces  of  hard  wood,  make  a  series  of 
guages  to  which  you  can  adjust  your  callipers,  ranging 
from  one-eighth  of  an  inch  plus  one-twelfth,  down  to  one- 
sixteenth.  The  secret  of  getting  the  right  thicknesses  is  to 
measure,  and  keep  on  measuring,  at  every  stroke  you  take 
with  plane  or  scraper.  Your  first  strokes  will  take  away 
your  pencil  rectangle ;  rule  another^  and  don't  trust  to  your 
eye.  Keep  on  ruling  a  new  one  every  time  the  old  one  is. 
obliterated. 

Don't  attempt  to  get  your  final  thicknesses  with  plane 
or  scraper  j  do  it  with  glass  paper.  When  the  rectangle  is 
finished,  the  calliper  buttons  should  move  over  it  easily 
and  touch  it  everywhere  on  both  sides. 

When  this  operation  is  at  an  end  the  outer  edge  of  the 
back  should  extend  everywhere  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch 
beyond  the  side-pieces  which  are  on  the  mould.  See  that 
this  is  so  ;  if  it  is  not,  make  it  so.  The  same  applies  to  the 
belly. 

Now  take  a  fine  file  and  bevel  off  the  edges  of  the  back 
and  belly  to  the  finish  you  want.     If  the  back  fits  well,  it  i  s 
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ready  to  be  glued  on.     The  belly  is  not  yet  ready,  as  it  has- 
to  have  the  /  holes  cut  in  it,  and  the  bass  bar  glued  on. 

Now  put  your  mould  the  right  way  up  to  glue  the  back 
on.  Lay  the  back  on  it  in  its  proper  place,  and  make 
pencil  marks  which  will  enable  you  to  lay  it,  in  a  second^  in 
its  place  as  soon  as  the  glue  is  on.  This  work  must  be 
done  rapidly  and  with  precision,  so  you  must  get  your  marking 
all  done  while  the  glue  is  heating.  Put  the  glue,  very  hot,  all 
round  the  edgts  of  the  side-pieces,  on  the  top  and  bottom 
blocks,  and  on  the  corners.  Put  on  the  back  quickly,  hand- 
screw  it  at  the  blocks  and  corners,  as  well  as  all  round  the 
edges.  Have  a  large  number  of  pieces  of  cloth  ready  to- 
prevent  the  hand-screws  from  marking  the  wood.  Take  off 
at  once,  with  a  clean  camel-hair  brush,  dipped  in  warm, 
water,  any  glue  squeezed  out  in  the  process. 

The  belly,  when  ready,  is  fixed  just  in  the  same  way. 
When  both  are  on,  adjust  with  knife  and  file  any  variations 
of  projection  over  the  side-pieces. 

Before  gluing  on  the  belly  you  must  cut  your  /  holes  and 
glue  on  the  bass-bar.  You  have  found  already  no  doubt 
that  pine  is  fragile,  and  wants  rare  in  working,  even  more 
than  the  maple  of  the  back.  In  working  out  curves,  woik 
both  ways  lest  the  pine  should  split.  The  belly  should  be 
finished  in  every  other  deiail  (except  the  bass-bar)  before 
you  start  on  the  /  holes.  Put  the  belly  on  the  bench,  place 
the  /  hole  model  just  where  it  should  be,  and  with  a  hard 
and  fine  pencil  trace  out  the  f  holes  on  the  belly  through 
the  holes  in  the  model.  Pierce  the  round  holes  first,  less^ 
than  the  tracing,  then  cut  out  the  /  holes,  with  exceeding 
care,  with  a  very  fine  and  sharp  pen-knife. 

The  bass-bar  must  now  be  cut  and  fixed,  and  all  your 
inside  work  is  then  done.     The  bar  is  of  pine,  and  is  glued 
on  just  parallel  to  the  centre  joint,  and  between  it  and  the 
/  hole  on  the  G-string  side."^ 

*  We  have  not  troubled  our  readers  with  coatroversial  matter,  but  think  it  right  to 
remark  here  that  it  was  Ole  Bull's  opinion  that  the  bar  should  be  placed,  not  parallel 
with  the  centre  joint,  but  as  it  "was  originally  placed  by  Caspar  da  Sa!o,"  viz,, 
obliquely  to  the  fibres  of  the  belly,  the  end  under  the  finger-board  being  nearest  the 
centre.  Having  this  statement  of  Ole  Bull's  before  him,  the  curious  reader  may  try 
both  methods. 
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The  bar  is  lo.^  inches  or  loj  inches  long,  one-sixth  of  an 
inch  thick,  one-third  of  an  inch  deep  in  the  middle,  and 
tapering  off  to  an  almost  imperceptible  thinness  at  either 
•end.  The  curved  edge  just  fits  the  belly,  and,  as  you  will 
:see  from  the  bass-bar  on  the  belly  you  have  taken  off,  the 
•under  edge  is  straight.  Its  grain  should  be  like  that  of  the 
belly  wood,  and  its  centre  should  fall  opposite  the  inner 
notches  of  the  /  hole.  When  glued  on,  the  bass-bar 
should  be  one-sixieenth  of  an  inch  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  /  hole. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 


PURFLING. 

T^HE  black  line  or  lines  running  round  back  and  belly 
near  the  edges  are  merely  ornaments,  and  may  be 
•omitted  if  thought  desirable.  If  the  amateur  fiddle  maker 
wants  to  purfie  his  fiddle,  he  can  buy  the  black  strips  (or 
black  and   white)   ready   to   his   hand. 

Fix  upon  the  distance  you  will  go  from  the  edge  with  your 
purfling,  open  the  tracer  to  that  width,  and  fix  it  with  the 
screw.  ^  Run  one  limb  round  the  edge  of  the  belly  (or  back) 
and  with  the  other  trace  the  mark  or  marks  for  your 
purfling.  Then  adjust  your  purfling  tool  to  one  of  the 
lines.  This  purfling  tool  you  can  buy.  Fig,  EE  shows  one 
form  of  purfling  tool,  and  a  and  b,  fig.  FF,  shew  the  cutter. 
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Fig.  E  E. 


Fig.    FF. 
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flatwise  and  edgewise.  Your  mother-wit  will  tell  you  how 
to  use  this  tool,  that  it  must  be  sharp,  and  that  it  must  be 
used  with  great  care  lest  one  fatal  slip  spoils  all  your 
previous  work.  Here  is  another  form  of  purfling  tool 
which  explains  itself. 


Fig.  G  G. 

Having  cut  away  your  grooves,  grind  a  cobbler's  awl 
chisel-fashion,  that  is,  to  2,  flat  and  sharp  ^^^^,  small  enough 
to  run  in  the  groove  made  by  the  purfling  tool ;  and  with 
this  awl  cut  away  cleanly  the  wood  loosened  by  the  other 
tool.  As  you  cannot  run  the  purfling  tool  all  round  at  the 
neck  end  of  the  back,  pencil  your  lines  across  under  the 
button,  and  cut  the  grooves  with  a  pen-knife.  Fig.  HH 
shows  you  the  shape  of  the  chisel-sharpened  awl.     With 


Fig.  H  H. 
this  awl  you  can  easily  turn  out  the  loose  wood.     Remem- 
ber  that   in  purfling  you   are  '* skating  en    thin   ice"— in 
other  words,  your  whole  thickness  of  wood  is  only  about  a 
sixteenth  of  an  inch. 

If  you  are  going  to  double  purfle  your  fiddle,  get  both 
strips  ready  at  the  same  time,  glue  them,  and  squeeze  both 
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in  together,  or  you  may  break  down  the  little  partition 
between  the  grooves  and  so  ruin  your  work.  Remove  the 
spare  glue  with  the  wet  camel-hair  brush  ;  and  when  it  is 
dry,  use  scraper  and  glass  paper  to  work  the  strips  down  to 
their  proper  level,  as  they  are  sure  to  project  a  little  above 
the  surface. 


<5  ^^t>.    — 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

MAKING    THE    NECK    AND    SCROLL. 

g  ELECT  a  nice  curly  bit  of  maple  for  your  neck  of  these 
dimensions : — 

inches  long. 
„  wide. 
„       thick. 

Take  off  the  neck  from  your  partially  dismantled  copy,  and 
pencil  its  outline  on  your  piece  of  maple,  after  planing  the 
latter  quite  smooth  on  all  sides.  Rule  a  line  all  round  the 
piece,  at  the  distance  of  5I  inches  from  the  end  which  is  to  be 
glued  to  the  body.     This  line  will  be  at  G  in  fig.  KK. 


10 
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Fig.  II. 

Remember   that   the  part  of  the  neck  to  be   handled   in 
playing  must  be  eleven  twelfths  of  an  inch  wide  at  the  nut 
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€nd,  and  an  inch  and-a-quarter  at  the  end  where  it  is  to  be 
glued  on  the  body.     Rule  off  this  space  on  the  upper  side. 

Screw  the  piece  to  the  table,  broad  side  up,  and  with  the 
scroll  end  hanging  over  the  edge  of  the  table  towards  you. 
Then,  with  the  bow-saw,  begin  at  G,  fig.  KK,  and  cut  past  FF, 
up  into  the  corner ;  next  cut  from  C  to  the  corner,  making 
the  two  cuts  meet.  Then  cut  from  C  round  the  scroll, 
round  to  B,  and  down  to  A,  With  chisel,  knife,  and  file, 
work  out  the  proper  shape  of  scroll  so  far. 

Measure  your  model  neck,  and  then  cut  away  from  A  to 
where  the  neck  will  be  glued  to  the  body.  Finish  off,  not 
with  knife  or  gouge,  but  with  scrapers,  files,  and  glass  paper, 
which  you  must  do  with  the  piece  in  your  hand. 

Screw  it  to  the  table  again,  and  look  at  fig.  KK.  Draw 
lines  from  B  to  C,  and  from  aa  io  b  b.  The  point  of  inter- 
section of  these  lines  will  be  the  centre  of  the  scroll  button, 
though,  it  will  be  noted  that  our  artist  has  not  "  fetched  " 
this  centre  correctly.  Now  carve  your  scroll,  going  round  and 
round  from  thebutton.  Begin  of  course  with  the  smallest  gouge, 
and  take  bigger  ones  as  the  width  of  the  cut  requires  them. 
Before  beginning  to  carve  one  side,  take  care  to  draw  the  in- 
tersecting lines  on  both  sides,  so  that  the  centres  of  the  two 
scroll  buttons  will  coincide.     Be  careful  to  maintain  the 


Fig.  KK. 
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gradual  increase  of  thickness  as  you  go.  Finish  the  sides^ 
and  then  cut  out  the  two  grooves  round  the  outside  ;  that  i& 
from  the  corner  to  C,  C  to  B,  and  B  to  A — in  other  words, 
with  the  narrowest  part  over  the  peg-box,  and  widen  as  you 
work.     Glass  paper  it  all  over. 

Now  cut  out  the  peg-box,  which  needs  no  explanation. 
Work  out  the  peg-holes  with  small  tapered  gouges. 

Now  finish  the  foot,  where  it  is  to  be  glued  to  the  body. 
The  "set"  of  the  neck  will  fix  the  height  of  your  finger- 
board, so  measure  carefully  before  cutting.  Cut  the  foot  to 
the  shape  of  A,  B,  C,  D,  in  the  figure  II.  The  part 
above  A  B  shows  that  part  of  the  neck  which  will  be  above 
the  body,  the  height  of  which  depends  on  the  position  of 
the  finger-board,  which,  again,  depends  on  the  kind  of 
model  you  are  making. 

Before  fixing  the  neck,  draw  a  central  line  on  the  upper 
surface,  and  see  that  this  tallies  with  the  belly  joint ;  and  so 
adjust  the  "  set  "  of  the  neck  that  a  line  continued  from  the 
upper  surface  of  the  side-pieces,  where  they  join  the  back, 
will  go  through  the  centre  of  your  scroll  buttons. 

Cut  away  the  side-pieces  so  as  to  admit  the  neck.  (You 
will  remember  that  in  glueing  the  side-pieces  to  the  top 
block  you  left  a  rough  join).  Then  carefully  cut  into  the 
top  block  a  quarter  of  an  inch — that  is,  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
from  the  outer  edge  of  the  side-pieces.  Don't  use  any  glue 
till  you  are  absolutely  certam  about  the  position  of  the  neck. 
The  glue  will  hold  the  neck  more  firmly  if  you  bore  some 
holes  with  a  bradawl  in  the  end  of  the  neck  where  it  joins 
the  top  block.  Glue  the  inlet  well,  force  the  neck  into  its 
place,  and  clamp  it  there,  using  felt  or  cloth  to  prevent  the 
clamps  injuring  the  wood.  Before  glueing  it  in,  finish  ofT,, 
with  scrapers  and  glass  paper,  the  curve  of  the  neck  down 
to  the  projecting  button  of  the  back. 

Before  the  glue  gets  set — say  in  half-an-hour — unclamp 
your  screws,  and  measure  again  to  see  if  the  neck  is  accu- 
rately adjusted.  If  it  is  not,  now  is  the  time  to  alter  it.  If 
it  is,  congratulate  yourself  on  your  good  luck  or  your  skill, 
or  both  ;  clamp  the  neck  on  again  and  leave  the  glue  to  set. 
If  you  are  a  smoker,  you  can  now  enjoy  a  pipe  with  greater 
gusto  than  has  been  possible  since  you  first  put  tool  to 
wood  to  try  and  make  a  fiddle. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


THE     ACCESSORIES. 


'VT'OU  can  buy  your  finger-board,  nut,  string-guard,  and 
tail-piece  pin ;  or  you  can  make  them  of  ebony  from 
your  copy.- 

If  you  make  them,  see  that  your  finger-board  precisely 
fits  the  neck,  and  in  gluing  it  on,  take  care  that  the  height 
is  what  your  special  model  requires.  A  good  average 
height  at  the  bridge  end  is  7-ioths  of  an  inch  from  the 
belly  to  the  middle  of  the  curve. 

In  making  the  nut  over  which  the  strings  go  into  the 
peg-box,  let  its  front  edge  be  perpendicular  to  the  finger- 
board, and  rise  to  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  above  it.  Don't 
cut  the  string  grooves  ;  file  them  out  with  a  "  rat-tail "  file. 

Cut  out  with  great  accuracy  the  inlet  where  the  string- 
guard  is  to  fit  into  the  bottom  block. 

Take  out  the  tail-piece  pin  from  your  pattern  fiddle,  and 
you  will  see  at  a  glance  how  to  make  one  like  it,  and  also 
how  to  bore  into  the  bottom  block  the  hole  into  which  it  is 
fixed.  Let  the  fit  be  close,  and  you  need  not  glue  it  in,  as 
the  pressure  of  the  tail-piece  cord  will  hold  it  firmly  in  its 
placie. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


VARNISHING. 


"DEFORE  applying  the  varnish,  look  carefully  over  your 
violin  for  any  rough  place,  glue  not  fully  cleaned 
away,  or  other  faults  which  cannot  be  remedied  after  the 
varnish  is  on.  Having  satisfied  yourself,  polish  all  over 
with  very  fine  glass-paper. 
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Dip  a  clean  sponge  in  cold  water,  squeeze  the  water  out 
damp  the  surface  all  over,  and  polish  again. 

Get  a  7iew  flat  camel-hair  or  sable  brush  an  inch  wide, 
and  pour  a  small  quantity  of  varnish  into  an  old  tea-cup. 
Dip  in  your  brush,  and  get  as  much  varnish  out  of  it  again 
as  you  can  before  touching  the  wood.  Take  one  up  and 
one  down  stroke  over  each  place.  You  will  at  first  find  it 
almost  as  diflicult  to  get  a  perfectly  even  surface  on  your 
violin  as  it  has  been  to  make  it ;  but  experiment  on  pieces 
of  pine  and  maple  till  you  can  succeed  in  getting  a  perfect, 
even  surface,  without  brush  marks. 

And  the  varnish  itself?  Well,  you  had  better  buy  it 
ready  made.  If  you  were  building  a  house  yourself,  you 
would  buy  your  glass,  and  not  try  to  make  it.  So,  buy  your 
varnish.  You  can  get  from  the  following  people  as  good 
fiddle  varnish  as  can  be  bought  for  money  : — 

Messrs.  C.  &  W.  Caffyn,  30,  Chaplin  Road,  Willesden, 
London,  N. ; 

Messrs.    Haynes    &   Co.,    Ltd.,    14,    Gray's   Inn   Road, 
London,  W.C. 

Mr.  James  Whitelaw,  496,  St.  George's  Road,  Glasgow. 

If  you  will  try  to  make  your  own  varnish,  first  insure  your 
own  life,  warehouse  all  your  furniture,  and  send  your  wife 
and  children  (if  you  have  any)  to  some  friend  not  less  than 
a  mile  away  \  and  then  write  to  the  author  of  this  book, 
with  an  affidavit  that  you  have  followed  his  advice,  and  he 
will  send  you  a  few  receipts  for  making  and  colouring 
varnish. 

Varnish-making  is  a  dangerous  game  for  the  unaccus- 
tomed amateur,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not 
buy  varnish  made  by  someone  who  has  gone  through  the 
experimenting  stages  years  ago. 

Or,  you  can  have  it  varnished  for  you.  Any  of  the  above- 
named  will  do  it  thoroughly  well,  with  really  fine  materials, 
and  at  a  moderate  price.  If  you  try  -to  do  it  yourself,  and 
make  a  botchy  job  of  it  (as  you  very  likely  will),  all  your 
previous  work  will  be  depreciated  in  value  by  a  bad  stroke 
at  the  finish. 
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